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FRANCE. 


CHERBOURG. 


Report by Consul Vereker on the Trade and Commeree of Cherbow . for 
the Year 1880. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


NorwitHstanp1Ineé the wave of depression which since 1877 had 
contracted and, in many instances, almost paralysed European com- 
merce, and from which the trade of British and French ports was not 
inconsiderably affected, I have been enabled to report in the past few 
years a remarkable and almost exceptional advancement in the com- 
mercial development of Cherbourg. As the depression diminished 
during the jatter part of the past year, those ports which should most 
show a rebound as benefiting from the revival of trade would presum- 
ably be those which had suffered most; but Cherbourg, which has 
greatly advanced in the period of worst depression, would scarcely 
exhibit a similar movement. 

The trade, a nascent one, is in a satisfactory state; it retains the 
advantages gained, and consolidates where it does not augment them, 
and this is a far more healthy sign than if it were to be swayed by the 
general state of commerce; on the contrary, the facts prove that the 
trade of this port is a sound one, largely exercised of late years, but 
in some respects isolated and independent, resting on its own resources 
and capable of considerable extension ; and I have no doubt that, with 
intelligent local management, Cherbourg is destined in time to become 
an important commercial centre. 

Details of the trade in the year 1880 are subjoined, and will be 
found to justify the above observations. 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


British Ships entered at Consulate—The following tables show the 
British ships entered at this Consulate in the years ending 31st 
December, 1877 to 1880 :— 


























ENTERED, 
Tonnage | Value of | Amount 
Years. Vessels. | Tonnage. | Crews. of Cargoes.| Cargoes. | of Freights. 
£ of 
(LY apg tee CI 15,681 | 654 25,697 52,989 15,602 
1 ean 95 15,206 | 633 24,923 36,000 9,471 


1879 ss vs 113 18,712 796 29,363 57,779 138,994 
1880 .. ee 127 18,331 817 28,943 30,331 11,602 
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CLEARED. 
‘cn ng eee ee CS 
a Value of | Amount 
© 3 onnage alue o moun 
Years. Vessels. | Tonnage. | Crews. of Cargoes.| Cargoes. | of Freights. 
£ £ 
ET ei € 100 16,152 651 341 8,670 238 
1878... ve 98 16,220 | 666 664 5,855 215 
1879 .. 109 | 18,265 772 875 9,780 572: 
1880 .. + 126 | 16,619 779 593 12,190 288 
! 














ia the year 1880 the British vessels which gave entry at this 
Consulate were employed as indicated below :— 


ENTERED. 





Number| Tonnage | Number} Tonnage | Value | Amount 





























Countries 
whence Arrived of of of of of of 
* | Vessels. | Vessels. | Crews. | Cargoes. | Cargoes. | Freights. 
. £ £ 
United Kingdom .. 123 16,988 779 28,583 20,331 9,602 
France os cs 2 166 g sf re ee 
‘Africa a3 ae 1 236 10 360 10,000 2,000 
Java es if J 941 19 8 ve 
Total Wie): 18,331 | 817 28,948 | 30,381 | 11,602 
CLEARED. 












Number | Tonnage | Number! Tonnage | Value | Amount 
of of of of of 
Ves-els. | Crews. | Cargoes. | Cargoes. | Freighte. 


- | 


Countries 
whither Bound. 





























£ £ 
United Kingdom..} 119 15,645 740 593 12,190 288 
France... 4 1 198 7 kd ee <t 
Spain Ee she 5 44 32 ‘i ie 
Total vin Lee 16,619 779 598 12,190 288 





The main portion of the trade of Cherbourg is conducted by British 
vessels not entered at this Consulate, and consequently excluded from 
the preceding statements; this arises from the circumstance that most 
of those vessels are steamers (with appliances for rapid discharge and 
reloading) and small sailing craft, which, arriving in ballast, can take 
in the usual cargoes of agricultural produce without delay ; thus, in 
general, neither of these classes of vessels remain in the port for 48 
hours, and consequently are not required to deposit their papers at the — 
Consulate. : 

Among the steamers thus exempted are:—1. The Great Western 
Railway Company’s steamers, which run daily each way (except Sun- 
days) between Weymouth and Cherbourg with passengers and goods; 
2. The London and South-Western Railway Company’s steamers, 
which run twice a week between Southampton and Cherbourg with 
passengers aud goods—supplementary steamers are placed on this line 
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when required by the state of trade, once, twice, or thrice weekly; 38. 
The Guernsey and Cherbourg steamers, touching at Alderney, which 
run once, and oce¢asionally twice, a week in the summer season, and 
once a fortnight in the winter, with passengers aud goods; 4. The 
Royal Mail steamers from the West Indies, and 5. The Royal Mail 
steamers to Brazil and the River Plate, calling at Cherbourg, the first 
to disembark, and the last to take, passengers and mails. 

In the report for 1879 details were given of the business done by 
these various steam navigation companies ; it is not necessary to repeat 
those details, as there has been no marked change in the nature of the 
service. In the amount of transactions the Weymouth steamers have 
principally profited, as they have usually come and gone with full 
cargoes. The establishment of this line may therefore be considered a 
success. The Southampton steamers have also been well encouraged, 
and praiseworthy energy has been displayed to maintain their trafic. 

A comparative statement for the past four years is annexed, 
showing the totals of the British vessels at Cherbourg which have 
been entered at the custom-house and at the British Consulate 
respectively :— 

BritisH Vessels Inwards. 











Custom House. Consulate. 
Vessels. Tong. Crews. Vessels. Tons. Crews. 
1877 Ae fe 432 88,682 6,388 101 15,681 654 
fee) ie eel 132,923 | 9,287 95 15,202 633 
EE79° ..| 784° | 194,101 | 14,708 113 13,712 796 
1B8O--.. 5 « as 744 200,637 14,643 197, 18,331 817 














The first part of the above staten:ent shows in a remarkable manner 
the satisfactory improvement which has taken place during those few 
years in the British shipping trade of Cherbourg. It appears that, 
comparing 1877 with 180, in that period the number of British trading 
vessels have increased from 432 to 744, or 72 per cent.; their tonnage 
from 88,682 to 200,637 tons, or 126 per cent.; and the number cf 
crews employed from 6,388 to 14,643, or 129 per cent. 

This statement further exhibits that the returns of British ships 
entered at the Consulate, which are forwarded annually, do not give 
any adequate idea of the employment of British ships at such a port as 
Cherbourg, for it is found that in 1877 only 19 per cent. of the Britis) 
ships were entered at the Consulate, in 1878 only 16 per cent., in 1879 
13 per cent., and in 1880 14 per cent. of the real amount of British 
shipping engaged in the trade. 

British and Foreign Shipping.—The following tables show the 
shipping employed in the foreign trade of Cherbourg during the year 
1880, whether British or foreign vessels, and a distinction is made, 
showing those which came or left with cargoes or in ballast. 
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BritisH and Foreign Vessels Inwards, 1880. 

















With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
Nationality of a Beas 2k eae set cs 
Vessels. 

Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. 
British Si | 659 189,001 | 13,604 85 11,636 | 1,039 744 200,637 | 14,643 
French ie thy 88 10,094 508 10 264 39 98 10,358 547 
Danish sed ne 2 247 12 me aoe “of Z 247 12 
German tee $& 56 114,770] 6,200 my aa nee 56 114,770} 6,200 
Norwegian ... a* 30 8,860 274 eae ges aes 30 8,860 274 
Russian 8 in 6 1,195 49 ive “A FA 6 1,195 49 
Swedish aly Bee 12 3,182 100 a eH aes 12 3,182 100 
LOCALS. ges. eee} 853 327,349 | 20,747 95 11,90 1,078 948 339,249 | 21,825 





BritisH and Foreign Vessels Outwards, 1880. 














With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
Nationality of 
Vessels. 

Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.) Tons. | Crews. 

British eee vast GLI 176,568 | 13,432 102 15,447 852 713 192,015 | 14,284 
French eel eS 1,064 135 | 154 16,693 | 928 187 | 17,757] 1,063 
Danish x: ie nae ae ood 2 247 12 74 247 12 
German one 4 y 52 113,920] 6,170 4 850 30 56 | 114,770| 6,200 
Norwegian ... ae ees a3 aed 30 9,222 287 30 9,222 287 
Russian bis oa Bee ae ae 6 1,195 49 6 1,195 49 
Syotish oo bei cS] tsa ” Ao 12 3,182 100 12 3,182 100 
LOS xe. es] 696 291,552 | 19,737 310 46,836 | 2,258 1,006 | 338,388 | 21,995 





The British and foreign ships engaged in the foreign trade at 
Cherbourg in the year 1879 exhibited (as shown in the reports for that 
year) an average lucrease in number of vessels, tonnage, and crews of 
3U per cent. over the vessels so employed in 1878. A similar augmen- 
tation has not occurred in the last year; nor, indeed, could be expected 
in view of the previous rapid rise, but it is satisfactory to note that 
the shipping trade weil maintained the high ‘evel reached in 1879, and 
an increase averaying about 5 per cent. is shown in the number and 
tonnage of the vessels employed. 

The British vessels have strengthened their preponderant position, 
and an interesting feature in the above tables is the evidence of the 
activity of French merchant shipping in the trade of this port with the 
United Kivgdom, for it appears that in 1880 the number and tonnage 
of French vessels so engaged were double what they were in 1879, 
although the latter year was one of exceptional activity. 

The next two tables show the countries whence the various vessels 
arrived, and the countries to which they were outwardly bound, and 
indicate whether they carried cargoes or were in ballast. 
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BritisH and Foreign Vessels Inwards, (880. 





With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
Countries whence ee See tee 














Arrived. 

Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. 
United Kingdom ...| 714 | 156,537] 11,876 | 95 11,900 | 1,078 | 809 | 168,437] 12,954 
Belgium sas ae 7 721 40 & ned ae 7 721 40 
Germany ° 4 760 29 ave ics ah aa 760 29 
Norway =<... ... 6 1,540 51 a a we 6 1,540 | 51 
Oceanic Isles ee 1 253 8 Sed Aap bes 1 253 8 
Russia ase As4 7 1,692 67 nee os eo 7 1,692 67 
Sweden ase Ae 38 10,613 331 See ie Me 38 10,6138 331 
United States see 57 116,111 | 6,231 pos ace ied 57 116,f11 | 6,231 
West Indies... .../ 19 Sostee Peete re + a: 19 39,122] 2,11 











Total ... ...| 853 | 827,349] 20,747] 95 | 11,900/ 1,078 | 948 | 339,249 21,825 
| 


| 





BritisH and Foreign Vessels Outwards, 1880. 





With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
Countries whither 


Bound. 
Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. 








United Kingdom ...| 632 163,469 | 12,401 | 240 27,565 | 1,620 872 | 191,034} 14,021 
Belgium ... te mee 1 99 5 1 99 5 


Brazil ae Sale Il 14,085 1,160 A: oe tee 11 14,085 1,160 
Denmark ... And 1 78 6 cas Per: ars 1 78 6 
Germany ... ve 52 113,920 6,170 4 850 30 56 | 114,770 6,200 
Norway A 8 ; ae Lae 24 8,156 266 24 8,156 266 
Russia ae eae ass a a8 7 1,429 58 7 1,429 58 
Spain ris one mee uae ee 10 1,056 51 10 1,056 61 
Sweden ae ; : a P 19 5,201 164 19 5,201 164 
United States Z ; 5 5 2,480 64 5 2,480 64 


af ee | ee | of Sf | ef | 


otal —... e-.| 696 291,552 | 19,737 | 310 46,836 | 2,258 1,006 | 338,388] 21,995 





The next tables give a general view of the shipping engaged in the 
foreign trade of Cherbourg (including French vessels) during the past 
fiye years, so that a comparison may be instituted. 


Britisu and Foreign Shipping. 

















INWARDS. 
With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
Years ended 
31st December. 

Vessels.}| Tons. Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. Crews. 
ELD Gace o.| 417 221,878 13,308 230 7,802 852 747 229,680 14,160 
Tete)... ...| 481 219,194 12,873 156 6,269 738 637 225,463 13,611 
1878 ... ...| 583 261,191 15,675 113 9,863 864 696 271,054 16,539 


1879... ...| 782 | 317,224 | 20,442] 102 | 11,478 | 1,216 | 884 | 328,702 | 21,658 
1880...  ...| 853 | 327,349 | 20,747] 95 | 11,900 | 1,078 | 948 | 339,249 | 21,825 


RE SRNL TTS RTS IS SI TR EET BY BE TS SR LEELA SY ERIS 


OUTWARDS. 


— EEE ee 
With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 






Years ended 
3lst December. 



















Tons. Crews. 




















Vessels.| Tons. Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. 
1876 ... o-| 562 195,026 12,836 174 25,745 736 220,771 13,904 
a ee 186,469 | 12,146 | 267 43,996 722 | 230,465 | 14,018 
1878 ... «| 496 231,081 14,721 226 41,881 722 272,962 16,552 
1879 ... a Mehhe 293,022 20,209 257 41,690 970 334,712 21,893 
1880 ... «.| 696 291,552 19,737 | 310 46,836 1,006 338,388 21,995 
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The above figures indicate a large and continued increase in the com- 
merce of Cherbourg, as will be seen by comparing the year 1880 with 
the preceding years. 

There has been a steady augmentation in the number and tonnage 

of vessels coming with cargoes, and a regular diminution in the number 
of those coming in ballast; these signs are not unfavourable as the 
diminution of vessels coming in ballast implies that the ordinary service, 
especially of the daily steamers, is so organised as to render it less 
necessary than in past years to send here small vessels in ballast to, 
ship agricultural produce; many steamers have however been so sent, 
and this accounts for the apparent anomaly of a diminution in the 
number of this class of vessels simultaneously with an augmentation in 
the aggregate tonnage. ‘The increase in the number of vessels out- 
wards in ballast is an indication of the briskness of the coal and wood 
imports, for vessels bringing such cargoes usually leave in ballast. 

Coasting TLrade.—In the year 1880 the coasting trade connected 
with this port has been wholly conducted by French vessels; the 
subjoined tables give a comparative view of the shipping engaged in 
that trade for the past four years. 


CoastinG Trade. 


INWARDS. 





With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total, 


Years ended 
3lst December. 











Vessels.| Tons, | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. 























1877 ond vey -48t 26,114 | 2,176 22 1,908 69 503 | 28,022 |. 2,245 
1878 wl §S4-680 31,053 | 2,395 20 1,945 93 | 670 | 32,998 | 2,488 
1879 rere. 38,610 | 2,968 28 | 2,408 | 132 672 | 41,018 | 3,100 
1880 we ans| 508 =|: 26,794 | 2,149 21 1,795 46 529 | 28,589 | 2,195 





OUTWARDS. 





With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
Years ended 
81st December. | 


Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. Vessels. Tons. | Crews. | Vessels.| Tons. | Crews. 





























1877 ony Ard loko £0) 16,343 | 35069 117 8,369 | 801 357 24,712 | 1,870 
1878 wee «| 350 20,796 | 1,892 209 10,075 | 900 559 30,871 | 2,292 
1879 one ree] 852 24,305 | 1,772 259 10,271 964 611 34,576 | 2,736 
1880 +4 see] 239 18,858 | 1,018 224 9,953 | 905 463 23,311 | 1,923 














The French coasting trade has lost in the year 1880 the elasticity 
exhibited at this port in the two previous years, and nearly reverted 
to the standard of 1877, but this falling off is compensated by the 
increased employment of French vessels in the foreign trade. 


Imports AND Exports. 


The following lists exhibit the principal articles which have 
formed the staple of the foreign trade at Cherbourg in the year 1880 :-— 
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Imports, 1880. 





Articles. Quantities. 























Bricks and tiles.. by a Ne ..| Kilos. ae 68,100 
Cattle and sheep ae yi oe ee x Ry 4,550 
China clay “e es re 4: fy, as 128,880 
Coals... as i ys we we pe aa 39,920,773 
Fish, fresh os A ss o bai eh sta 951,402 
Iron, sheet and bar é bie ote ys a oe 213,579, 
Machinery, agricultural me ae = al - 3,923 
Manure .. ¥ ue “p Ms os '€ oy 299,480 
Miscellaneous .. es og rc Shs pa + 3,128,806 
Staves, oak... as ae He Re 3 el * 4,900 
Tin, block a e ee ty. ry Sane mE 532,907 
Reet ea Gc Fy dt epee bide, 20 EE cl ¥ 1,166,301 
Wood, oak, unworked .. me ad ne , of 375,840 
»- Sawn aa ce o¢ ar +3 Ay 493 490 

other kinds, unworked .. Sieh 4 im ts 1,949,820 

> se beams aa re we Pe ry 2,514,600 

- 3 planks oe a oe +, u2 17,907,376 





Exports, 1880. 














Articles. Quantities. 
Barley .. a $e ae ae ..| Kilos. sae 1,480,994 
Black cattle f Ms oe A! .-| Number .. OSL~ 
Brandy, pure alcohol .. ae iy ..| Litres ae rw i bscko 
Butter, fresh and salt .. +s as -.| Kilos. ee 8,332,596 
Eggs E 4 “e < i - < 2,371,883 
Fowls, live : ae . 5 ee * 78,604 
Fruits, fresh os se ae pe ma pA 847,613 
Horses and mules ee <e “e ..| Number .. 145 
Meat, fresh Ke AY a on .-| Kilos. ie 170,110 
Pigs rf ap om rit “i .-| Number .. 2,037 
Potatoes .. sie “ ue Pe e-| Kilos. ee 11,049,804 
Sheep... a re a P ..| Number .. 9,161 
Vegetables pe oe 2 ie ..| Kilos. oe 641,399 
WING? 54 sa <2 a % ..| Litres <i 516,069 





N.B—1 kilogramme=2 Ibs. 3 oz. 44 drs., British. 
1 litre =1 pints, British. 


The above tables do not indicate any important change in the cha- 
racter of the Cherbourg trade, but they prove that the trade fully 
maintains the high level reached in the year 1879. In the last vear the 
imports.of coal show a large increase, and the exports of barley and 
potatoes are more than double what they were in the previous year. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


General observations —The remarks interspersed with the statistical 
information given in the preceding portion of this report have suffi- 
ciently indicated that the trade of Cherbourg in the year 1880 was in 
an eminently satisfactory condition; it had in the preceding three 
years, and especially in 1879, made rapid progress, rising from a small 
position into that of a commercial port of some importance, with the 
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prospect that the position gained would be consolidated and improved ; 
this is exactly what has occurred in 1880. The last year established a 
test of severe character as to the capabilities of the trade of Cherbourg. 
Instead of the small sailing vessels of 30 to 40 tons, and the bi- 
weekly steamers of the Londo and South Western Railway Company, 
which formerly had been found sufficient to export such produce as was 
offered, there were the large steamers of the Great Western Railway 
Company daily requiring cargo, the London and South Western steamers 
had also much increased their service, the steamers for goods being at 
times daily, and likewise the Guernsey steamers came oftener ; but not- 
withstanding this unprecedented demand the trade proved itself equal to 
the emergency, and the various vessels were supplied with full and 
satisfactory cargoes. 

The shipments would probably have been much larger had it not 
been for the low prices that ruled for potatues in England, which 
caused the prices offered here to be so diminished that the farmers 
became unwilling to sell this, one of the principal articles of ex- 
portation. 

Cherbourg as a Commercial Port.—A. few words with reference to 
the present commercial circumstances of Cherbourg and the position 
which its commerce is considered likely to occupy in a proximate future 
may not be inappropriate in this place. It is not many pears since 
Cherbourg was scarcely known as a trading port, a certain amount of 
coals and Baltic timber constituted almost entirely its foreign imports, 
whilst its exports consisted of agricultural produce; but both exports 
and imports were of small amount as compared to the large quantities 
now shipped, and at present a number of miscellaneous goods are being 
imported, and the area from which the exports are derived has been 
much extended, their quantity augmented, whilst their character has 
become more diversified. 

Cherbourg has long been celebrated as a great arsenal, it has 
become notable as an important military station, but its capabilities as 
an international passenger port, as a bathing resort, as a sea-side resi- 
dence, and above all as a trading centre, have only commenced to be 
appreciated in the past four years, and are even now imperfectly 
understood by the trading community and the general public. 

It is believed, not without some foundation, that the progress of the 
commercial position of Cherbourg has been trammelled by prejudices 
that the development of a large naval arsenal and of a large foreign 
trade in the same port were incompatible, but though such opinions 
certainly prevailed, they were exhibited rather in a sentimental than in 
an active manner, and it is positive that the remarkable advance in 
commercial relations during the last few years has tended to remove 
any such false impression, for it is now understood that the French 
marine as well as the foreign commerce will derive joint, if not equal, 
advantages from the improvement of this port, and that such improve- 
ment alone is required largely to enhance the foreign trade. 

‘In illustration of the change of feeling on this matter, and that it is 
not now thought that the development of commerce and the importance 
of the French marine at Cherbourg are in anywise antagonistic, it may 
be mentioned that when it was suggested in my report for 1876 that 
the best method to assist the foreign commerce would be to extend the 
east pier of the harbour, and to carry alongside tramways connected 
with the Ouest railway, many objections were urged to this, mainly, as 
it was assumed, that it would interfere with the movement of ships of war ; 
but now a proposition has been put forward, and is under consideration, 
to extend the east pier to much deeper sea than is required for com- 
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mercial purposes, and to construct a deep-sea pier from the Fort du 
Hosnet, leaving a narrow entrance between the two piers so that there 
might be a harbour within the breakwater sufficient to contain the 
French fleet. . 

The executiun of such a work would involve enormous expense 
without compensating advantages, but the fact that such a project has 
been received without opposition from the French marine imphes that 
the objections urged against the prolongation of the east pier have 
ceased to exist; it is therefore to be hoped that this essential work wiil 
be undertaken at an early date, especially in view of the fact that it 
might be made self-supporting by a small toll, and that all the alterna- 
tive projects for a deep-sea pier (the necessity for which is recoguised 
as urgent), are one after the other abandoned, und the mind reverts to 
the simplest and cheapest mode of satisfying the imperative demands of 
commerce by the prolongation of the east pier. 

The symptoms of the last few years demonstrate that a large 
augmentation of the commercial transactions at Cherbourg may rea- 
sonably be expected within a short time, provided only that there are 
given due facilities for the increase of trade and shipping, but untor- 
tunately the arrangements at this port are notoriously insufficient for 
even the present trade. Among those deficiencies the want of a deep- 
sea pier, as above referred to, is the most urgent, to enable the Royal 
Mail steamers to South America or from the West Indies, the New 
York and Hamburgh steamers, aud many vessels of deep draught laden 
with coals, guano, timber, wheat, &c. to discharge at a quay instead of, 
as at present, incurring the discouragement, expense, and risk of 
having to discharge cargo in lighters, and to take and disembark 
passengers and mails in the roads. 

The deepening of the channel leading to the commercial basin, the 
deepening and enlargement of its entrance sluice-gate, and the widen- 
ing of the drawbridge thereat, are also essential. These have been 
included among the improvements comprised in M. de Freycinet’s project, 
but as yet nothing has been done towards their realisation. 

The dock space and quay surface of the commercial basin and outer 
port are likewise clearly insufficient for the present increased trade. In 
the ameliorations proposed, for which in anticipation, vessels are paying 
30 c. per ton additional tonnage dues since lst January, 1881, some 
trifling increase of dock space is contemplated, but it would be as 
nothing in view of the increase of shipping; it might, however, be easy 
to connect with a canal and sluice the ancient timber basin of the 
former arsenal with the present commercial basin, which would add one- 
third to the available space, and the first-named basin having been for 
many years unused and an eyesore, its conversion into a dock for 
shipping would be a decided improvement, at an expense small com- 
pared with the results to be gained. 

The absence of a serviceable and sufficiently large dry dock for 
merchant shipping is being remedied; for the deepening and enlarge- 
ment of the former dry dock having been adjudicated to M. G. Bonfils, 
British Vice-Consul, the work is proceeding with commendable rapidity 
and may be completed within the current year. 

There is a gridiron in the outer port upon which vessels can be 
placed and their bottoms examined at Jow water, but it is not suitable 
for the repairs of vessels, so that when vessels require repairs they are 
hauled down either in the basin or in the outer port. 
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Pusrtic Works. 


Railways.—In the past year there have been no new railway lines 
opened in immediate connection with Cherbourg ; the projected line 
from Sottevast to Coutances has been approved according to the 
surveys made, and will probably be actively pushed forwards, as it 
: upplies.a district hitherto but little aided by railway advantages, and 
will much shorten the connection between Cherbourg and Brittany. 

Tre railway between Montebourg, on the Ouest railway, and 
St. Vaast, to be ultimately extended to Barfleur, has been surveyed 
and its utility recognised. It will no doubt be soon undertaken and 
will very much benefit St. Vaast, a port capable of considerable deve- 
lopment. | 

The railway from Carentan to Port Bail is being constructed : it 
crosses rich agricultural districts, but is not likely to influence general 
trade. 

There have been strong efforts towards the establishment of a 
railway from Cherbourg to Barfleur, and the preposal is under con- 
sideration. The traffic of Barfleur and Cherbourg is of similar cha- 
racter. It is difficult to believe that the intermediate traffic would 
be sufficient to support a railway ; besides, the country to be traversed is 
not free from engineering difficulties, and for a quarter of the distance 
is poor, and the proximity of the coast would also limit the supplies of 
produce mainly to the inland side. 

Tramways.—The concession for the construction of a tramway to 
run from the suburb of Tourlaville to the entrance of the Arsenal has 
been granted to Mr. Grainger, an English engineer; the surface 
between the termini is on a level, and the line can be inexpensively 
constructed. It will be a considerable boon to the numerous workmen 
of the Arsenal who reside on the Tourlaville side, and will augment 
the value of building land in that district. If the tramway proves a 
success, which scarcely admits of a doubt, it may form the nucleus for 
extensions to Equeurdreville, Querqueville, the Ouest railway, and 
other points where the levels are favourable. 


WRECKS. 


The casualties to British vessels on the coast of this district were 
very numerous in the year 1880, and in two instances were attended 
with distressing loss of life. 

The following is a list of the vessels totally lost and left in charge 
of this Consulate :— 

In January the liquidations of the schooners “ Emily’ and “ Ellen,” 
both of Ipswich, were made ; these vessels had been totally wrecked in 
December, 1879, the first named with all hands. 

On the 11th February the barque “ Barlochan,” of Arbroath, 
having a valuable cargo of palm oil and ebony, struck on the Equets 
Rocks and was afterwards thrown on the adjoining coast of Réthoyville, 
The crew were saved, as likewise the whole of the cargo, and the latter 
was sent in other vessels to Havre, its destination. The ‘ Barlochan” 
was sold and broken up. 

On the night of the 3rd March the barque “ Edward P. Bouverie,”’ 
of Bristol, with a cargo of sugar from Java, was thrown on the rocks on 
the Surtainville coast, and immediately broke in pieces ; the whole crew 
of 19 men were unfortunately drowned, notwithstanding every effort 
to render assistance, and the cargo was washed away. By unwearied 
exertions the bodies of the master and of all tbe crew were recovered 
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and buried in the Cemetry of Surtainville, where a marble monument 
has been erected over their graves. 

On the night of the 3rd June the brig “ Loyal,” of Jersey, struck on 
the Harpin Rock, in the Bay of Caucale, and foundered ; the crew of 
eight men were saved with the assistance of a French fishing boat. 

On the night of the 6th July the schooner “ Agnes,’ of Fleet- 
wood, in ballast, struck on the Minguiéres Rocks, near, Granville, 
and foundered; the crew were saved in the ship’s boat. 

In the same month in the early morning of the 18th the screw 
steamer “ Ilen,” of London, stranded during a thick fog on rorss near 
Cape la Hague, and the crew were able to come ashore. In thisc’»a the 
Consulate incurred only preliminary responsibility, as those interested — 
took the vessel in charge and sold the steamer as she lay. 

On the night of the 19th December the screw-steamer ‘“ Envoy,” of 
Middlesborough, with a cargo of coals, after leaving Barfleur, where 
she had sought shelter, struck on a rock to the N.W. of Gatteville 
Light, probably St. Pierre, or one connected with the Eqnet’s group, 
and almost immediately afterwards sank in deep water ; the upper part 
of the masts alone remain visible above the sea at low water, salvage 
being thus impossible; the crew of 15 had barely time to take to the 
boats. The jolly boat containing six men was met some hours after the 
wreck by a French fishing boat and the men brought to Barfleur, but 
the master and eight others of the crew, who were in the lifeboat, it is 
feared have perished at sea. 

The year 1880 was exceptional in the violence of its tempests and 
the density of its fogs, thus many minor casualties occurred, imposing 
often more duty than the graver disasters. May the current year 
be more fortunate, although another total wreck, that of the ship 
“ Bolivia,” of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, is now requiring attention. 


Cherbourg, 10th February, 1881. 
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HAVRE. 


Report by Consul Bernal on the Trade, Navigation, Commerce, &c., of the 
Consular District of Havre for the Year 1880. 


T).. past year may be considered to have been, as regards its com- 
mer .al aspect, an uneventful one in this town and district. Although 
the importations of certain articles, more especially of breadstuffs and 
provisions, were large, it is doubtful if any very great profits were 
made thereon, while on some articles (coffee, amongst others) consider- 
able Josses must have been incurred. On the other hand, no failures 
of any importance took place, and the commercial business of the 
town has been carried on, as hitherto, on a sound basis. 

The two questions referred to in my last year’s report, viz., the 
execution of certain large public works, and the vigorous campaign 
conducted by the Protectionist party, have occupied the general atten- 
tion. In spite of the determined opposition made to the project by the 
town of Rouen, the Bill for connecting the River Seine with the Port 
of Havre by a canal commencirg at Tancarville, about 18 miles up, was 
passed through the Chambers, and the works will be begun this year. 
The question of the new line of railway to the north, via Dieppe, has 
made no further progress, though I believe certain partial surveys have 
been made in respect to it. The matter of providing this very busy 
town and port with some other lines of ¢ommunication with the rest of 
France than the present one, vid Rouen, which so frequently finds itself 
unable to meet the demands on it, would receive an important solution 
should it be decided to carry out a project which is at present under 
consideration for the construction, at an estimated cost of 4,500,000 fr., 
of a railway bridge across the River Seine at Port Jerome, where the 
new line from the main railway at Bolbec ends, to Quilleboouf on the 
opposite side of the river. This bridge would be of the greatest 
importance to this port by the shortened communication it would afford 
with the centre and south of France, but the scheme will have to 
encounter the bitter hostility of localities which hold their interests to 
be in opposition to those of Havre, 

Tbe movement for obtaining the creation of a new Department, 
consisting of the town of Havre and a certain adjacent district, to be 
called the Seine Maritime, has been vigorously carried on by the public 
bodies of this town, and as vigorously combated by those of Rouen, and 
of some portions of the present Department of the Seine Inférieure. 
Of the importance of the subject to the interests of Havre, and of the 
latter’s right to ask for the carrying out of the project, there can be but 
one opinion. On the other band, the opposition which it encounters 
is not to be wondered at from the point of view of its cpponents, but 
although this opposition, and certain other higher difficulties, may more 
or less retard its realisation, | am inclined to think that the ultimate 
carrving into effect of the project is not improbable. 

Although not a local question, still as one which greatly interests the 
commerce of this town, I may mention that a plan for bringing into 
harmony the varying classifications and tariffs for the transport of mer- 
chandise over the different railways is under consideration. If this is 
realised a merchant forwarding goods from hence to another part of France 
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will be able to calculate, which at present he can hardly, or only with very 
great difficulty do, the exact cost of their carriage to their destination. 

The war against everything approaching to Free Trade has been 
carried on by the Protectionists with, from their point of view, great 
ability’ and unflagging energy, and in the passage of the Bill giving 
bounties to ships built in France, and to those making over-sea 
voyages, they have gained the first battle of the campaign they have 
undertaken. By the aid of the number of newspapers whose support 
they have managed to enlist, they, relying on the very little knowledge 
of, or interest taken in, politico-commercial questions by the mass of 
their countrymen, obscured and exaggerated many of the real facts of 
the points in controversy, and appealed to—what never fails in France 
—the patriotic feelings of their audiences. They were greatly aided 
by the strange apathy shown by the Free Trade party, if such a party 
can be said to exist in France to-day. A few speeches here and there, 
an occasional article in a little-read newspaper, was all that was done 
by that party to resist the Protectionist attacks, and when the “ Loi sur 
la Marine Marchande’’ came back from the Senate to the Chamber 
of Deputies amended in a still more Protectionist spirit it was passed 
without a word of discussion. 

The provisions of this Bill are now well known. The arguments 
put forth in its support were—that the French merchant navy was 
declining every year, and would eventually disappear altogether ; that it 
was necessary, in order to provide sailors for the National Navy, to take 
measures to rescue it from its sunken condition; that bounties must be 
given to shipbuilders to compensate them for the duties they have to pay 
on the materials used by them, and to shipping engaged in long voyages, 
as a set-off to the charges and burdens imposed on them by the Maritime 
Inscription. Now it is undoubtedly an erroneous statement to assert that 
the French mercantile navy is declining and must eventually disappear, 
&c. The actual carrying capacity, when proper allowance is made for 
the increased tonnage of steamers, is greater than it was in 1860, but 
it is quite true that it has not increased in an equal ratio with those of 
some other nations. This, as’I have stated in former reports, is to be 
attributed to a variety of causes; such, among others, as capital not 
being attracted in France to maritime speculations, and to want, in 
many cases, but with some notable exceptions, of economical manage- 
ment both as regards money and time, and toa too strict adherence 
to routine; but these defects are not likely to be changed by the 
hot-house system now once more inaugurated. 

The number of French vessels which entered the port of Havre in 
1869 was 808, with an aggregate of 298,391 tons, and 15,027 men, against 
539 vessels of 379,449 tons, and 15,722 men, in 1880. 

With regard to providing sailors for the National Marine, it is well 
known that the effect of the bounties will be to stimulate the construc- 
tion of steamers only, and that these will supply firemen and stokers, 
but very few sailors, to the navy. The argument for giving bounties to 
shipbuilders is a sharp-cutting illustration of the vicious circle in which 
Protectionists find themselves of necessity working. As for the charges 
imposed on the merchant navy by the Maritime Inscription I believe 
them to be quite compensated for by the supply which that system 
furnishes to it of disciplined seamen at, compared with the rates paid 
to us and the Americans, low wages. In fact, it is worthy of note that 
the underpaid French seaman is the only person who gets no benefit 
from the new law. 

This Bill affords a curious illustration of the old saying of an 
engineer being hoist by his own petard. It is an undoubted fact that 
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its passage is mainly owing to the persistent agitation carried on for 
some years past by the owners of French sailing ships of from 300 to 
700 tons, aud these owners will find—indeed, some are already begin- 
ning to realise the fact—that every time tney have cried out they have 
been driving a nail into their own coffins, for not only will the new law 
prove of no advantage, but it will be of the greatest injury to them, as 
its ultimate result will merely be to enable certain steamship owners 
and others to pay large dividends out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers. 

We, however, are more immediately concerned with its bearing on 
our own interests, and that bearing is of an important nature. Had 
the “Surtaxe de Pavillon” been re-imposed we could only have pro- 
tested against it as being a measure of pure Protection, in opposition to 
the spirit of the Treaty of Commerce; but the law as passed is not 
simply this, but one of aggression also. Not only will the bounty be 
paid to French ships going to and fro from their own ports, but those 
which, as so frequently happens, remain 18 months and more in the 
Indian ocean, often trading between British ports, will be earning the 
bounty the whole time, and probably finish their voyage by receiving it 
on the transport of a cargo from there to the United Kingdom. It is 

true that this law is not contrary to the letter of the Treaty of Com- 
_ merce, but it is most undoubtedly so to its spirit, and the question 
further arises—Of what use is it to enter into treaties of commerce if 
either of the contracting parties can afterwards neutralise, by a system 
of bounties, any or all of the provisions thereof ? 

Such is the tenor and bearing of this new law on our interests. 
We have never yet had perfect reciprocity of treatment from France in 
maritime matters. Among other things, her coasting trade is shut 
against us, and even our fishermen are forbidden to come into her 
ports and sell their fish, and if, as sometimes happens, oystermen 
driven in by stormy weather ask for and receive permission to sell a 
certain quantity in order to be able to buy provisions, an outcry is sure 
to be made by the native fishermen, although some of their comrades 
in the Honfleur-Tronville smacks fix their head quarters-during the 
winter months at Ostend, and sell there, or in our ports, the fish they 
have caught off our eastern coast. 

The prospects of any advance towards, or even of maintaining the 
ground gained in the direction of Free Trade in this country are not at 
all encouraging. Its supporters seem devoid of energy, whilst its oppo- 
nents are clamouring for more Protection against us for almost every 
branch of industry. We have partly ourselves to blame for this. Wethrew 
away in an unthinking moment of enthusiasm the arms which would 
have to-day enabled us to make our own bargain, and we find ourselves 
in the position of a man who, having cast aside his sword in the hope of 
inducing his adversary to do so likewise, is ashamed to take it up again, 
and so continues to fight under unequal conditions. Did France feel 
certain that, unless treated with more reciprocity, we could and would 
retaliate on silks, velvets, millinery, “articles de Paris,’’ wines, brandies, 
and other articles of pure luxury, of which our importations possess no 
more real value to us than inasfar and inasmuch as they furnish the 
means to those who sell them to purchase other things from us in 
return, but which all go to form a total balance of trade very greatly 
in favour of this country, we should find a very decided change in the 
sentiments and actions of a large mass of French people on the subject. 
It may be said that such a step would be a heresy from a Free Trade 
point of view, but I cannot see that it would be one whit the more so 
than the entering, as we do now, into treaties of commerce, which are 
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only in other words treaties of bargain, and if retaliation as a means of 
bargaining be wrong, such treaties should, in all consistency, be de 
so likewise. That universal Free Trade, in its broadest 3 
unrestricted sense, would be productive of incalculable ben 
world at large, few persons in England would be found to d 
if all our arguments and our example fail to convince forei 
in what manner are we to counteract the evil effects, not s 
their protective restrictions, which, scorpion-like, generally 
own death-dealing stings with them, as of the so very unfair * 
bounties with which they are now assailing us? 


THE Port. 


The creation of a large new basin (into which the Canal de Tancar- 
ville will enter) and two careening docks, to the south-east of the Basin 
de |’ Eure, or—as it is better known to our and American seamen—the 
Black Sea Dock, is in course of execution. . ? 

The providing the various docks witk proper mechanical appliances 
for the speedy unloading of ships, for which the Chamber of Commerce 
hag asked authorisation to raise a loan of 2,000,000 fr., remains in a sus- 
pended condition, owing to some departmental delays, which will prevent 
anything being done in the matter this year. This is much to be re-— 
gretted, for there is a pressing need of some means being found to 
prevent or shorten the loss of time incurred by vessels before they 
obtain discharging berths, as well as to obviate the quays being in the 
encumbered state they are at present. 

The works for lighting by electricity the entrance of the port and 
the whole of the outer harbour are nearly completed. 

The contract for removing the South Pier, at the entrance of the 
port, which is to be rebuilt 25 metres to the south of its present position, 
will shortly be adjudicated. 

The quay-dues collected for the account of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and which stood at 45 ¢c. and 75 c. per register ton, have been 
reduced to 80 c. for cargoes (or nine-tenths) of coal or grain, and to 
55 c. for all other kinds of merchandise. 

I subjoin a plan of the harbour and docks in their present condition. 


Suiep BROKERAGE. 


This long-vexed question has, after many years of strife and 
‘complaint, at length entered into a more satisfactory condition. Finding 
that successive decisions of their highest tribunals curtailed and an- 
pulled a very large portion of the monopoly they had been in the habit 
of claiming for themselves, the shipbrokers of Havre, on the principle 
of half a loaf being better than none, wisely resolved on making a con- 
siderable reduction in their tariff of charges, which are now as specified 
in the subjcined table. 
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VesseLs Coming from Foreign Countries, the French Colonies, 
or French Ports in the Mediterranean. 


ENTERED. 
a Y 


Per Ton of Cargo. 











Up to 600 to Over 
600 tons. {1,000 tons. | 1,000 tons. 
c. C. Cc. 
mers— 
Cargoes of coal, iron ore, or ice (or more than : 
nine-tenths) .. a ee ee eo 15 10 5 


Sailing vessels— 
Cargoes of coal, iron ore, or ice (or more than 
nine-tenths) ee ee ee ee ee 30 20 10 
Steamers and sailing vessels— 
Whole cargoes, or more than nine-tenths of 
timber, dyewoods, oak, iron, guano or grain, 


(wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats) .. sa 40 30 20 
Other cargoes .. ee oe ee ée 50 50 25 
Per Register Ton. 


CR ee 


Entering in ballast, or windbound, with or 
without passengers .. oe a oe 123 


cece 


CLEARED, 





Per ton of Cargo, 


c. 
Steamers and sailing vessela— 
With partial or entire cargoes és oe 25 


Per Register Ton, 





0: 
Sailing vesselsa— 

In ballast, with or without passengers ee a 
Steamers— 

In ballast, without passengers oe oe is 

In ballast, with passengers .. ee ee 63 





Although the above rates are higher than the charge for entering 
and clearing a vessel in England, it must be remembered that the 
French shipbrokers perform more services, and give more time to the 
business of ships for which they act than is the case with their British 
colleagues. 

These services too, particularly in the case of vessels arriving from 
over-sea ports, are frequently of a very valuable nature, embracing ali 
manner of questions connected with the cargo and freight, and are 
included in the above rates of remuneration. Owners, sole consignees 
of vessel and cargo, and captains speaking French, can still, if so inclined, 
dispense with the services of a shipbroker. 


